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The text is an undraped outline of structure, mechanism and pro- 
cess ; a skeleton whose vital functioning and animating spirit the reader 
is left to imagine or learn from other sources. How the structure came 
to be or how well it serves are not discussed. The book, however, is 
accurate, comprehensive and copious in reference to sources and au- 
thorities from which the reader can fill in the bald outline which it 
contains. " The present work," says the author in the preface, "is 
too condensed to be interesting. It must suffice for the present if it is 
found to be useful." It will be found exceedingly useful by students of 
British public finance, particularly by American students who are inter- 
ested in financial administration and budgetary procedure. 

Thomas S. Adams. 

Madison, Wisconsin. 

Working Girls in Evening Schools. A Statistical Study. By 
Mary Van Kleeck. Russell Sage Foundation Publications. New 
York, Survey Associates, 19^. — xi, 252 pp. 

This little volume is a well-illustrated, well- written picture of the in- 
dustrial life of working women in New York city, painted from sketches 
obtained through the evening schools. During the winter of 1910-n 
there were enrolled in the evening schools of New York city 39,242 
women, with an average attendance of r5,66s. Of this number 
13,141 responded to queries made during the investigation. The 
presentation claims to be typical of women in industry and on this 
basis occupations, hours of labor, exploitations, schooling, and age of 
beginning work are described. The object is avowedly to " afford a 
foundation for further intensive study " and to offer facts " as a basis 
for planning new types of industrial courses." 

But the study does not seem to fulfil its aim. We are not given any 
analysis which suggests the line or lays the " foundation for further in- 
tensive study," and we are given no resulting program for " new types 
of industrial courses." Curiously, about fifty-eight per cent of the 
women reported as being employed in manufacturing and mechanical 
pursuits are in trades for which day and evening vocational training is 
afforded to a limited degree. Here, as so frequently, the truth is not 
discovered. The fault is not in the type of training which has been 
established, but in the small extent of that training. When this winter 
the Manhattan Trade School was forced to shut its doors in the face of 
500 little girls who were seeking vocational training in day classes, 
why do we demand new types of schools instead of more schools? 

Two chapters deal directly with evening school problems, showing 
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clearly the irregularity of attendance and the failure to meet vocational 
demands, except in the Manhattan Trade School for Girls, which is 
apparently responding effectively to a real need. The study disclaims 
any intent to report on the schools ; but the reviewer is of opinion that 
the value of the book is to be found in these two chapters, and regrets 
that greater emphasis is not placed upon the constructive suggestions 
herein contained. 

It is to be questioned whether the girls who spelled the word " ope- 
rator " in sixteen new and original ways, each worthy of note, are to be 
trusted to fill in a card, even so " simple in form " as the one used in 
this investigation. We fear this originality would militate against ac- 
curacy. It is stated that the members of the staff "visited each 
school and fully explained the plan to the principal." The cards were 
then distributed to the women in each class-room, to be answered 
" under the direction of the teachers." But schedule-making requires 
the careful immediate supervision of an investigator, who has been 
prepared for the specific task. 

It is also to be questioned whether this picture of occupations, hours 
of labor and schooling of working women may be accepted as typical. 
According to the figures here presented the proportion studied in trade 
and transportation is too large to be representative. A similar question 
arises when nationality is considered. The reviewer does not deem 
the conclusion on page 36 sound and believes that the figures show that 
the evening schools should be prepared to meet the needs of a non- 
wage-earning group as well as of a wage-earning group. The form of 
tabular presentation is open to criticism. For example, Appendix i, 
Table F, would be better if drawn in the same form as Table G. Table 
J makes for economy, but it does not make for clearness and it is con- 
trary to the standard for which we have so long been struggling. 
Brevity in captions throughout the text where one- half the table is de- 
voted to the headings, as in Tables 9, n and 19, would release space 
and cost for the needed increase of space and cost in the appendix, 
and would at the same time result in clearness and force in each place. 

The suggestions presented in Appendix ii are excellent. If our 
evening schools will recognize the value of acquiring such data, will 
carefully keep such records, and will then analyze them and apply the 
results, we may hope for effective accomplishment in relation to the 
industrial as well as to the social and physical activity of our youthful 

and of our adult workers. 

Susan M. Kingsbury. 
Simmons College. 



